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MR. VALENTINE ON VERGIL, AENEID 
6.724-751, 637-675 


I. COMMENTS BY MR. G. S. SMELTERS 


In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 29.1-3 Mr. T. W. Valen- 
tine presented a very interesting! discussion of Vergil, 
Aeneid 6.724-751, 637-675. However, his interpretation 
of these passages as representing mutually exclusive 
views about the soul seems to me rather forced. The 
passages are quite consistent with each other, both ex- 
pressing the soma-sema theory. Verses 637-675 are 
really an elaborated amplification of the words pauct 
laeta arva tenemus, donec.... 

Let us examine the later passage in detail. What 
stages does Vergil imagine in the cyclic metamorphosis 
of the soul? Anchises paints them distinctly, I think, 
in 735-750. Souls, which have igneus vigor et caelestis 
origo, are clothed in moribunda membra; these membra 
account for the fears of the souls and their desires, their 
ailments and their petty joys. The next verses are es- 
pecially significant?. 

(A) These verses show that even post mortem souls are 
still hampered by a kind of (foul) body, the material 
nature of which is obviously stressed by the expressions 
corporeae pestes, concreta, tnolescere. In full consistence 
with these statements there follow details about the 
kinds of souls in this pre-Elysian stage. Some souls ex- 
ercentur poenis, supplicia expendunt (there would be no 
point in depicting them as suffering without some sort 
of body; the idea of suffering is associated with body 
alone); other souls are imagined floating as phantoms 
(inanes). This stage in the soul’s cyclic metamorphosis 
is summed up in the word manes. 

(B) The next stage, differing only gradually from 
the first, is the Elysian period. In this the attenuated 
amount of the concreta labes of some souls is annihilated, 
and all the few fortunate souls regain finally their pri- 
mordial aurat simplicis ignis. 

(C) Only after a millennium in Elysium do souls 
drink the waters of Lethe, and then ascend to revisit 
the daylight and to be reclothed—not quite against 
their will!—in tarda corpora. 

If, in the light of these considerations, we look at 
the other passage, we see clearly that there is not a 
fundamental discrepancy between the two passages. 

Sagingnly very illuminating are Mr. Valentine's notes on 
the influence of climate on descriptions of the heavenly life. Com- 


re -- L. _—— Treatise on the Gods, 198 (New York, A. A. 
nopt, 1933). 
he words guin et make these verses strongly emphatic against 
an unqualified application of the theory of disembodied spirits. The 
passage is illuminating as regards the evolution of the primordial 
conception of the soul as somehow material. Compare B. Malin- 
owski, Myth in Primitive ag 81, 100 (London, Kegan 
Paul, 1926), and J. H. Leuba, or Man?, 73 (London, Ke- 
gan Paul, 1934). 


The words pauct laeta arva < = locos laetos, 638> tene- 
mus suggest clearly where the seemingly contradictory 
passage fits in, as a poetical amplification: the good 
life of the inhabitants of Elysium can be imagined with- 
out inconsistency as enjoyed by the half-purified souls, 
souls still embodied till the end of the millennium. 

I agree with Mr. Valentine that there is no need to 
characterize the later passage as giving philosophic 
thought, the earlier as presenting popular superstition. 
So far as Vergil is concerned, both passages are ex- 
cellent poetry, ‘‘a means of ordering, controlling and 
consolidating the whole experience’’’ of the poet him- 
self. 


FRANCU LICEJs, 


Rica, LATVIA G. S. SMELTERS 


Il. COMMENTS BY MR. S. A. HURLBUT 


May I be allowed to add to Mr. Valentine’s paper! 
on the two views or concepts of the life in Vergil’s 
Elysium (Vergil, Aeneid 6.724-751, 637-675) a protest, 
a correction, and an amplification? 

The protest is directed against the unjustifiable 
ascription of the title Saint to Bernard of Cluny. This 
Bernard, not to be confused with his great and famous 
namesake, Saint Bernard of Clairvaux, was an other- 


- wise unknown monk who lived at Cluny about the 


middle of the twelfth century. He wrote a long satirical 
poem in three books, De Contemptu Mundi. From a 
portion of the first book of this poem John Mason 
Neale made the popular hymns, The world is very evil, 
Jerusalem, the golden, etc. Not only has this Bernard 
never been canonized, even unofficially (except in cer- 
tain Protestant hymnals), but, on the contrary, his 
poem contained such bitter invective against the Papal 
Curia of his day that it was never edited or published 
except in connection with the Protestant Reformation 
in Germany?, although many manuscripts of the poem 
lay ready to hand in the monasteries of France, Ger- 
many, and Austria. 

Now for the correction. In quoting stanza 15 of Jeru- 
salem, the golden, Mr. Valentine calls it a fifteenth- 
century hymn of unknown authorship. This, to be 
sure, was what Dr. Neale thought it to be when he re- 
printed it from Mone’s collection*, although his own 
profound knowledge of medieval hymnology put him 
on the right track. He says®: ‘“‘The language and gen- 


3See I. A. Richards, Science and Poetry, 26 (London, Kegan 
Paul, 1926). 

1See THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 29.1-3. 
(B he e.g. oo Illyricus, De Corrupto Ecclesiae Statu Poemata 

asel, 1557). 

3Franz Julian Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters 
(Three volumes. Freiburg, 1853-1854). 

’aSee John Mason Neale, pos Chiefly Mediaeval, On the 
Joys and Glories of Paradise, 61 (London, J. T. Hayes, 1865). 
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eral ideas prove the writer to have been subject to the 
school of Geert Groot, and Thomas a Kempis’’. This 
poem, for it can hardly be called a liturgical hymn, is 
surely the work of Thomas a Kempis, the author of the 
famous Imitatio Christi, and is acknowledged to be 
such by Dreves*®, since it is found in three of the lead- 
ing manuscripts containing the authentic work of 
Thomas a Kempis: (1) Karlsruhe 368, from which 
Mone took it, (2) one (Cod. 434) still preserved in the 
Brothers’ House at Zwolle in Holland where Thomas 
lived, and (3) a similar collection now in Vienna‘, which 
came originally from the Netherlands. 

Lastly, in amplification of the passages cited by Mr. 
Valentine on the two divergent views of immortality, 
the pure-soul and the body-soul concept, I should like 
to add some quotations from two medieval poets, the 
earlier of whom, Prudentius, reconciles the apparent 
discrepancy by what I may call the chronological 
method, the later, Damiani, by the mystical method. 
By the chronological method I mean the presentation 
of a sequence of events affecting the destiny of the 
soul in time; the mystical solution involves the con- 
templation of God in such a way that the soul, released 
from its lower attachments, is able to enjoy the life of 
God, and it includes the pleasures and the delights 
of the heavenly existence, even now, and in greater 
measure hereafter. This view is essentially Platonic, or 
rather Neoplatonic, and its operation is timeless; in 
other words, the mystic claims to taste in advance 
(praegustire), but only for a brief interval, the same 
eternal pleasures which he will enjoy to the full when 
the vision of God becomes immediate and therefore 
perfect. 

Prudentius, whom we may consider as fairly repre- 
senting the theological position of the cultured fourth- 
century Christian, begins his long and beautiful poem, 
Deus ignee fons animarum (Cathemerinon 10)*, with 
language strongly reminiscent of Vergil’s aurat simplicis 
ignem. It is the Neoplatonic view of the pure soul and 
its origin in the fiery and heavenly aether, its descent 
to the prison-house of the body (the soma-sema view), 
and its liberation, won by avoiding contamination with 
the grosser elements. After this liberation the soul re- 
turns to the land of its origin, and for long ages inhabits 
regions unknown to mortals; after a long time, when 
the ages have passed to completion, the soul returns 
and revivifies the dead body, ‘new life pulsing quick 
through the members’, and now, united once more with 


its ‘companionate flesh of the body’, it bears the latter 


with it and enters the heavenly Eden. 

I can quote here only a few stanzas of Prudentius’s 
poem to set forth the main ideas which I have outlined 
above. Note the unusual rhythm, the second half of a 
dactylic hexameter™. 


%bSee Guido Maria Dreves, Analecta Hymnica, 48, 504 (Leipzig, 
Reisland, 1905). 

4K.-K. Familien-Fidei-Komiss-Bibliothek, Vienna, No. 7970. 

‘The Hymns of Prudentius, Translated by R. Martin Pope and 
R. F. Davis (London, Dent, 1905). See also my ‘Hortus Conclusus’, 


) 
Part III (1930). <Mr. Hurlbut aA published, in ten parts, a work 
entitled ‘Hortus Conclusus’, A Series of Mediaeval Latin Hymns, 
With Selected English Renderings (Washington, The St. Alban’s 
Press, 1930~1934). C. K.>. 
<‘aMr. Hurlbut (see note 5, above) translates these stanzas as 


1 Deus ignee fons animarum, 
duo qui socians elementa 
vivum simul ac moribundum 
hominem, Pater, effigiasti.... 


3 Rescissa sed ista seorsum 
solvunt hominem perimuntque, 
humus excipit arida corpus, 
animae rapit aura liquorem. 


7 Si terrea forte voluntas 
luteum sapit et grave captat, 
animus quoque pondere victus 
sequitur sua membra deorsum. 


8 At si generis memor ignis 
contagia pigra recuset, 
vehit hospita viscera secum, 
pariterque reportat ad astra. 


10 Venient cito saecula, cum iam 
socius calor ossa revisat 
animataque sanguine vivo 
habitacula pristina gestet. 


38 Sed dum resolubile corpus 
revocas, Deus, atque reformas, 
quanam regione iubebis 
animam requiescere puram? 


41 Patet ecce fidelibus ampli 
via lucida iam paradisi, 
licet et nemus illud adire 
homini quod ademerat anguis. 


Damiani’s famous poem, Ad perennis vitae fontem, 
which Mr. Valentine mentions, disregards the chrono- 
logical sequence of events, so evident in Prudentius, and 
seems to imply an immediate and mystical enjoyment 
of the pleasures of Paradise. Damiani’s fervid and al- 
most too exuberant descriptions of the sensuous images 
of heavenly delights seem, at first, to carry us back to 
the more primitive Christian conception, which did 
little more than reflect and extend the pleasures and 
the activities of the earthly life into the celestial sphere. 
We find the same reflection of earthly activities in Pin- 


follows: 
“From the fiery source of the aether 
Thou hast fashionéd man, by compounding, 
O Father, the soul with the body, 
Two elements, living and aaread. 


But when severed and torn from each other, 
Is the union resolved, and man dieth; 

To the dust is the body returned, 

To its source in the aether the spirit. 


If some baser and carnal affection 

Hold sway in the realm of the earthy, 

Then the soul, weighed down by the burden, 
Will descend to a like degradation; 


But if mindful of fiery beginnings 

She refuseth the harmful contagion, 

She shall bear to her home in the heavens 
The companionate flesh of the body. 


Soon the ages shall pass to completion, 

When warmth shall revisit these ashes; 

New life, pulsing quick through the members, 
Shall return to its old habitation. 


But until the resolvable body 

Thou recallest, O , and reformest, 
What regions unknown to the mortal 
Dost thou will the pure soul to inhabit! 


For the faithful a luminous pathway 
Leads on to the heavenly Eden; | 
An approach to that grove is permitted 
Which was lost to mankind by the serpent’. C. K.>. 
‘John Swinnerton Phillimore, The Hundred Best Latin Hymns 
(London, Gowans and Gray, 1926). I give it also in ‘Hortus Con- 
clusus’, Part VI. 
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dar’s fragment, The Happiness of the Departed, as 
translated by John Addington Symonds’: 


For them the night all through, 
In that broad realm below, 
The splendor of the sun spreads endless light; 
‘Mid rosy meadows bright, 
Their city of the tombs with incense-trees, 
And golden chalices 
Of flowers, and fruitage fair, 
Scenting the breezy air, 
Is laden. There with horses and with play, 
With games and lyres, they while the hours away. 


A similar paradise of pleasure is the promised reward 
of the early Christian martyrs, as poetically pictured 
in the pseudo-Cyprian’s De Laude Martyrii*, a work 
of the third century: 


Ubi virentibus campis terra luxurians alumno se in- 
duit gramine, et redolente pascitur flore; ubi altum 
nemora tolluntur in verticem, et ubi densior arborum 
coma vestit quicquid curvantibus ramis scaena deiciens 
inumbravit. Omnia illic non frigoris nec ardoris nec ut 
in autumno arva requiescant, aut iterum vere novo 
tellus fecunda parturiat. Unius cuncta sunt temporis, 
unius poma feruntur aestatis, quiges cum nec mensibus 
suis tunc luna deserviat, nec per horarum sol momenta 
decurrat, aut in noctem lux fugata concedat. Habet 
populos quies laeta, sedes tenet placida, ubi fons scatu- 
riens medius sinu alvei prorumpentis emergit et rauco 
per intervalla circuitu sinuosis flexibus labitur, ut in ora 
nascentium sibi flumina dividatur. Hine ergo magna 
laus martyrum, hine nobilis corona martyrum, quibus 
maiora his repromissa sunt, quibus auctiora sunt prae- 
mia. 


But Damiani’s vision does not rest merely in the 
poetical imagery of flowers, sweet odors, jewels, golden 
roofs, and gleaming banquet halls, with the daylight 
unbroken, with never-failing fruit, and an everlasting 
Spring. The imprisoned soul longs to break through the 
bonds of its earthly prison, and, enjoying the vision of 
God to the full, it reaches an unchanging state, where 
the accidentals fall away, flesh itself becomes spirit, the 
permanent alone remains. In this state, toward which 
Christian Neoplatonism was ever striving, the soul is 
filled with life and joy of living; here it is clothed with 
life’s immortal vigor, and death hath lost his sway®™. 


1 Ad perennis vitae fontem mens sitivit arida; 
claustra carnis praesto frangi clausa quaerit 
anima; 
gliscit, ambit, eluctatur exul frui patria. 


3 Nam quis promat summae pacis quanta sit lae- 
titia, 
ubi vivis margaritis surgunt aedificia, _ 
auro celsa micant tecta, radiant triclinia. 


6 Virent prata, vernant sata, rivi mellis influunt; 
pigmentorum spirat odor, liquor et aromatum; 
pendent poma floscidorum non lapsura nemo- 

rum. 


g Omni labe defaecati carnis bella nesciunt; 
caro facta spiritalis et mens unum sentiunt; 
pace multa perfruentes scandala non perferunt. 


10 Mutabilibus exuti repetunt originem, 
et praesentem veritatis contemplantur speciem ; 
hinc vitalem vivi fontis hauriunt dulcedinem. 
TWilliam Hyde Appleton, Greek Poets in English Verse, 139 
(Boston, Dies Mifflin, 1893). 


8In the Co torum 
III, Part 3 (Vienna, 1871). 


esiasticorum Latinorum, Volume 


12 Hinc perenne tenent esse, nam transire transiit; 
inde virent, vigent, florent, corruptela corruit; 
immortalitatis vigor mortis ius absorbuit. 


Dean Inge has shown how closely Platonism is inter- 
woven with Christian thinking, and how the tradition 
of Neoplatonic mysticism was carried on from Plotinus® 
through Augustine!’ and the great Christian mystics. I 
cannot go very far into this question here, but a few 
quotations may make it clearer why I call Damiani’s 
poem mystical, and place him in succession to those I 
have mentioned and to Gregory the Great. Plotinus 
says (Ennead 1.6.7)!: 


We must ascend again toward the good, the desired 
of every soul. To attain it is for those who will take the 
upward path, who will divest themselves of all that we 
have put on in our descent, until, passing on the u 
ward way all that is other than God, each in the soli- 
tude of himself shall behold that solitary-dwelling Exis- 
tence, the Apart, the Unmingled, the Pure, that from 
which all things depend, towards which all look, the 
Source of Life, of Intellection, and of Being. And one 
that shall know this vision—with what passion of love 
shall he not be seized, with what pang of desire, what 
longing to be molten into one with this, what wonder- 
ing delight! He will be flooded with awe and gladness, 
stricken by a salutary terror; he loves with a sharp 
desire; all other loves than this he must despise, and dis- 
dain all that once seemed fair. Beholding this Being, the 
Dispenser of all things, resting rapt in the vision and 
participation of so se a Nature, growing to its like- 
ness, what beauty can the soul yet lack? 


Gregory the Great (Homily in Ezechiel, 2.2)" em- 
phasizes the great difficulty the soul experiences in 
maintaining the contemplative state, how it gains some 
slight and passing glimpse of the boundless light of God, 
but is soon forced back, and made to return to the 
prison of its own blindness: 


—-. Hurlbut translates these stanzas as follows (see notes 5, 
5a, a 
“To the fount of life eternal cries the soul with longing thirst, 
And the spirit, flesh-imprisoned, seeks the cetage pS to burst; 
Strives to gain that heavenly country, exiled now and sin- 
accurst. 


Who can tell how great the joy of that Peace surpassing 
Where of constructed rise the tall, 


Where with he rooftree glitters, shines with gold the ban- 
quet-hall. 

Green the pastures, flower-besprinkled, fed by streams with 
honey filled; 


a. air is sweet with incense from the odorous herbs dis- 
Never fails the ripened fruitage, nor is bloom by winter chilled. 
Cigenend from every stain of evil, they from carnal strife are 


Flesh teats spirit, with the spirit doth for evermore agree; 
There, released from all temptation, they shall Peace unbroken 
see. 


Stripped of changing accidentals, they the changeless source at- 
tain 

Truth unveiled and beatific they to gore upon shall gain; 

Living sweetness from the waters of the living iountene drain. 


Here possess they life eternal, passing things have passed away; 
they bloom, they thrive, they fourieh; ; vanquished now 


ll deca 
Clothed d with lite s immortal vigor, death for them hath lost his 
sway’ 

*William Ralph Inge, The Philosophy of ‘Plotinus (London, 
Longmans, 19175. Dean Inge has also contributed a Foreword to 
the work called The Essence of Plotinus, Based on the Translation 
of Stephen MacKenna, by Grace H. Turnbull (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1934). 

Edward Kennard Rand, Founders of the Middle . 259 
University Press, 1928), explains the relation ween 

ugustine’s De ntitate mae and Plotinus. 

10aT give Mr. MacKenna’s translation (see note 9, above). 
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Est autem in contemplativa vita magna mentis con- 
tentio, cum sese ad caelestia erigit, cum in rebus spiri- 
talibus animum tendit, cum transgredi nititur omne 
quod corporaliter videtur, cum sese angustat ut dilate- 
tur. Et aliquando quidem vincit, et reluctantes tenebras 
suae caecitatis exsuperat, ut de incircumscripto lumine 
quiddam furtim et tenuiter attingat; sed tamen ad 
semet ipsum protinus reverberata revertitur, atque ab 
ea luce ad quam respirando transiit ad suae caecitatis 
tenebras suspirando rediit. 


Perhaps the clearest poetical expression of this Neo- 
platonic contemplation is that written by a later mystic, 
the thirteenth century Franciscan, Jacopone da Todi 
(circtter 1230-1306). Miss Underhill says of him!*: 


In his last period, Jacopone reaches the goal of the 
contemplative life: the vision of that ineffable One, who 
is, say the Neo-platonists, neither Psyche nor Nous, nor 
God in Nature, yet is the Sun which includes these 
partial manifestations of reality. In these Laude he 
describes that state of profound attention, when all in- 
tellectual activity seems to be transcended, when even 
self-consciousness is obliterated, and the whole man, 
unified and lifted up to a new condition, veritably tastes 
— Life, and enters into possession of all that is 


Compare the following stanzas from Lauda gt (in 
Mrs. Theodore Beck’s translation!) with Damiani’s 
poem, and notice the striking resemblances. 


High in that Empyrean, 

The soul finds treasure so great, 

No place it hath, and no date, 

Nothing for tongue to tell. 
And wonder groweth more keen, 

At the soul, thus re-create, 

In a new and stronger state, 
Where images cannot dwell, 
Where illusions melt and dispel; 

It cannot be lost in night, 

Darkness is turned to light, 

In a love so great and free. 


Death thou hast left behind, 
The centre of life is here; 

No wounding needst thou fear, 
Nothing can hurt thee more. 
Nothing can force thee nor bind, 

Thy Self is no longer near; 
No hostile voice canst thou hear, 
‘Upon this infinite shore. 
God, who taught thee to soar, 
He only can understand 
Thee, the work of his hand; 
Thy Maker and Lord is he. 


Thou art a garden in bloom, 
Adorned with many a flower: 
And there, thro’ sun and thro’ shower, 
The Tree of Life shall be green. 
Purged of shadows and gloom, 
Thou art Light divine, and Power; 
Firmness and strength are thy dower, 
From maiming and taint made clean. 
And since to the truth unseen 
Eternally thou art wed, 
Change cannot touch thee, nor dread, 
Nor any diversity. 


I return now to Damiani’s poem. At some time dur- 
ing the fourteenth century an unknown Italian editor 


"Patrologia Latina 76.055. 

“Evelyn Underhill, Jacopone da Todi, Poet and Mystic, With a 
Selection from the Spiritual Songs Translated into English Verse by 
Mrs. Theodore Beck, 243 (London, Dent, 1919). 

2aSee note 12, above. 


incorporated it into the so-called Meditations of St. 
Augustine, a devotional manual of the contemplative 
life, actually the work of Jean de Fécamp (in Nor- 
mandy)'%, a contemporary of Damiani himself. As 
Chapter 26 of this work it forms a natural and fitting 
poetical counterpart to Chapter 25, where in rhythmi- 
cal prose Jean describes the glories of that Mater Jeru- 
salem, civitas sancta Dei, of which, as Plato said in the 
Republic (592A), ‘the pattern is laid up in heaven, which 
he who desires may behold, and, beholding, take up his 
abode there’. Now these two chapters of this popular 
manual are preeminently the source and the inspiration 
of several quaint and naively beautiful English ballads, 
the work of persecuted Catholics under Elizabeth's 
reign'‘, the best known of which is Jerusalem, my happy 
home, (or, as it usually begins in our hymnals, O Mother 
dear Jerusalem), written by the, alas! still unidentified 
“F. B. P.”’ This hymn" has probably been the means of 
bringing over into late Christian thought more of the 
materialistic and sensuous imagery of heavenly joys 
than any other one source. The Churches still sing, 


But there they live in such delight, 
Such pleasure and such play, 

As that to them a thousand years 
Doth seem as yesterday. 


Thy vineyards and thy orchards are 
Most beautiful and fair, 

Full furnished with trees and fruits 
Most wonderful and rare. 


Thy gardens and thy gallant walks 
Continually are green; 

There grow such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 


Although the Neoplatonic aspect of divine contem- 
plation is gone, the images of which we sing are not 
those of a Greek or a Vergilian Elysium, or even of the 
Biblical Garden, but rather they are the last remaining 
witnesses to that long tradition which I have briefly 
outlined above, a tradition which stretches from Plato, 
through his disciple Plotinus, down to the Catholic 
Fathers and the great medieval mystics. 


Sr. ALBANS SCHOOL, 


WASHINGTON, STEPHEN A. HuRLBUT 


III. MR. VALENTINE’S REPLY 


Mr. Hurlbut’s article, according to his own descrip- 
tion, consists of a protest, a correction, and an amplifi- 
cation. 

His protest is right. Bernard of Morlaix, monk of 
Cluny, was not canonized, and therefore it is not techni- 


“This work of Jean de Fécamp (Johannes Fiscamnensis) has 
never been printed in its original form, or under its original title. In 
the oldest manuscript, of the eleventh century (Metz 245), the title 
reads, Libellus De Scripturis et Verbis Patrum Collectus ad Eorum 
Praesertim Utilitatem Qui Contemplativae Vitae Sunt Amatores. 
In manuscripts of the twelfth to the’ fourteenth centuries it is 
usually called Liber Supputationum Beati Augustini. At the end of 
the fourteenth century, or at the beginning of the fifteenth, the work 
received numerous and extensive additions. In the manuscripts of 
those centuries it became known as Meditationes S. Augustini. As 
such it was printed, and it passed until Mabillon’s day as a genuine 
work of Augustine. The editio princeps was that of Milan, about 
1480. Of this there are copies in the Ghited States of America, in 
the Morgan Library, the Chapin Library at Williams College, and 
in the Library of Congress. 

“Hyder E. Rollins, Old English Ballads, 163—179 (Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1920). 

The complete text, 26 stanzas, is given in The English Hymnal 
(Oxford University Press, 1906). 
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cally correct to call him ‘‘Saint’’. I do not, however, 
plead guilty to the charge of confusing him with his 
more famous namesake, Bernard of Clairvaux. I feel 
almost inclined to say (if I may paraphrase Cicero's 
words about Archias) that, although the monk of Cluny 
was not canonized, he ought to have been canonized on 
account of the excellence of his poetry. This is another 
way of saying that the 3,000 line meditation ‘On the 
Contempt of the World’ makes a stronger appeal to 
me than it does to Mr. Hurlbut. That I am not alone 
in this feeling is shown by the fact that the poem is 
classed as one of the seven great hymns. 

I quoted a few lines of the Jerusalem luminosa and 
described it as a fifteenth-century Latin hymn of un- 
known authorship. Mr. Hurlbut says that it is surely 
the work of Thomas a Kempis. This statement is more 
positive than the evidence warrants. Thomas a Kempis 
may have been the author; but is this known? I am far 

_removed from adequate library facilities; the most re- 
cent authority I have is Professor Merrill’s Latin 
Hymns (Boston, Sanborn, 1917). In this work the poem 
is printed under the heading ‘‘Auctor Incertus”, and 
Professor Merrill describes it as ‘tan anonymous hymn 
of the fifteenth century, written under the influence of 
Thomas a Kempis’”’. Is Mr. Hurlbut prepared to say 
that the authorship is positively determined? 

For the amplification I am profoundly grateful. Mr. 
Hurlbut’s treatment of the subject is exceedingly in- 
teresting. 

I cannot feel that Mr. Smelters has succeeded in 
reconciling the two Vergilian passages. The later pas- 
sage has, as its underlying idea, progressive attenuation 
to aurat simplicis ignis. If the blessed in Elysium in the 
earlier passage are to be regarded as being midway in 
this development, how is it that we get the impression 
that their bodily efficiency is not deflated but rather 
enhanced? Furthermore, Anchises is with them; and he 
has gone the whole way (for such is the plain impli- 
cation of the first person verb, tenemus, in 744); why 
then is there no further attenuation in his case than in 
the case of the others? 

Much that is in Book 6 (inania regna, 269; loca senta 
situ, 462; and such passages as 292-294) presents echoes 
of popular fancies. But in the two passages on which I 
commented we seem to feel that the poet is doing his 
own thinking and not merely reproducing amorphous 
fancies. In one of these passages we find the blessed (in- 
cluding Anchises, who, as I have said, has gone the 
whole way) described as having a edua, a means of re- 
acting upon their environment; and in the other passage 
the whole idea is the escape from any sort of edya. The 
contrast seems to me to be fundamental. Also, it is to 
me intensely interesting to note that the former idea is 
associated with the great name of Paul of Tarsus and 
became a fundamental presupposition of the orthodox 
Christian Church, while the other idea was funda- 
mental to the able and earnest Greek-thinking men who 
came to be regarded as heretics in the second century. 


HiGcu ScHoot, 
HENDERSONVILLE, 


T. W. VALENTINE 
Nortu CAROLINA 


REVIEWS 


Yale Classical Studies. Volume Four. Edited, For the 
Department of Classics, by Austin M. Harmon. New 
Haven: Yale University Press (1934). Pp. 234. 


Each of the substantial monographs which comprise 
this volume deserves a complete review in itself, and 
their subjects are so diverse that a reviewer must be a 
prodigy of learning to write critically of them all. Aside 
from the first paper, moreover, the subjects are some- 
what remote from the interests of ordinary classical 
students. Nothing more than an indication of contents 
will therefore be attempted here!. 

The first of the three studies in the present volume, 
by Barbara P. McCarthy, is entitled Lucian and Me- 
nippus (3-55). This paper isa thoroughly convincing and 
useful refutation of the widely accepted theory pro- 
mulgated by Rudolf Helm in his Lucian und Menipp 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1906). Miss McCarthy’s final para- 
graph summarizes her conclusion (55): 


The hyphenated Lucian-Menippus who has appeared 
frequently in literary discussions since the advent of 
Helm’s Luctan und Menipp should disappear from them 
again. Lucian is not a revised Menippus. We have every 
reason to believe his own admission that he did some- 
thing novel and unusual when he yoked Comedy to 
Dialogue. And in content, no less than in form, he is the 
most original among the Sophists. 


The second paper, by Prescott W. Townsend, on The 
Administration of Gordian III (59-132), deals fully 
with the career of the boy Emperor who ruled 238-242. 
Mr. Townsend describes Gordian’s relations with the 
central government, the Roman populace, the soldiers, 
and then gives a full and systematic account of the 
administration of each of the provinces of the Empire 
under Gordian. 

Professor Austin M. Harmon, the editor of the series, 
is the author of the third paper, Egyptian Property- 
Returns (133-234). The documents in question, in the 
Yale collection, are two closely related property-re- 
turns, prepared December 1, 148, for submission to the 
property office of the Oxyrhynchite Nome; they deal 
with a question of ingeritance. First Professor Harmon 
gives texts and translations, and discusses interstate 
succession and “parental division”, questions upon 
which the documents yield information. Of Chapter IT, 
A Study of the Property-Returns (153-230), the sub- 
titles will suggest the subject matter: Dictation in 
Egyptian Offices; Drafting of Returns in the Office 
Itself; Number of Copies; Signatures and Dockets; The 
Oath; Allusions to Previous Recording of Other Prop- 
erty; The General Returns: Their Nature; Require- 
ments for Submission of Regular Returns. The first of 
these subheadings throws some light (but only by anal- 
ogy) on the problem of book publication in antiquity. 
There is an index of papyri cited (231-234). 


CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY Moses HaApDAs 


1] have followed this practice in notices of previous volumes of 
this series in THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY: Volume One, 24.139-141; 
Volume Two, 25.134-135; Volume Three, 26.165~166. 
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Yale Classical Studies. Volume Five. Edited, For the 
Department of Classics, by Austin M. Harmon. New 
Haven: Yale University Press (1935). Pp. 304; 
Plates 3; Figures 85. 


The first paragraph of the notice of Volume Four of 
these Studies applies equally to Volume Five. 

Dean Clarence W. Mendell writes on Dramatic Con- 
struction of Tacitus’ Annals (1-53). In the first section 
of his paper (3-11) he examines the prooemia of ancient 
historians and finds that Tacitus differs from the norm 
in that he employs the technique of a tragic prologos: 
“|. by suggestion, by grouping, by emphasis, in other 
words dramatically <the italics are mine>, the audience 
is prepared to witness the tragic struggle as Tacitus 
conceived it... .’’ Next (11-28) the introduction of 
characters and the arrangement of incidents are ex- 
amined; the results are given as follows (27-28): 


...To summarize the indications which seem to 
justify the description of Tacitus’ historical technique 
as dramatic, there is the dramatic prologue displacing 
the ordinary historical one, whether in its pure form or 
modified by rhetoric; the tone of tragic struggle with 
the clash of opposing personalities; the alternation of in- 
tense scenes of this sort with the more objective ac- 
count of foreign affairs, resulting in a roughly dramatic 
division of the narrative into acts; the predominance of 
indirect characterization either through action or by 
description of the effect of one character upon others; 
the carefully prepared entrances; the artistic use of 
dramatic suspense preceding a turn of fortune or a 
catastrophe; the use of ominous suggestion as to the 
future turn of affairs; the delight in character con- 
trasts..... 


Such artistic preoccupation might argue unreliability. 
Professor Mendell’s next section (28-44) defends the 
honesty of Tacitus’s history on the basis of his character 
as revealed in his other works and in Pliny the Younger. 
The final section (44-53) refutes the derogatory criti- 
cism of certain authors who have impugned Tacitus’s 
good faith, 

The second paper, by D. E. W. Wormell, is entitled 
The Literary Tradition Concerning Hermias of Atar- 
neus (55-92). Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus, had built 
up an independent power in Northwest Asia Minor. 
Didymus’s commentary on D€mosthenes, published 
from a papyrus in 1904, preserves both an anti-Hermias 
tradition, represented by Theopompus and Theocritus 
of Chios, and a pro-Hermias tradition, represented by 
Callisthenes and (probably) Hermippus. These are the 
principle bearers of the literary tradition which Mr. 
Wormell is studying. Other literary evidence is found in 
the Sixth Platonic Epistle, and in Aristotle’s epigram 
and hymn in honor of Hermias, for the early tradi- 
tion, and scattered references down to the fourth cen- 
tury A. D. for the later tradition. The paper throws a 
curiously intimate light on an obscure but interesting 
period, and also illustrates the history of a historical 
tradition. 

The third paper, by Alfred R. Bellinger and C. Brad- 
ford Welles, is entitled A Third-Century Contract of 
Sale from Edessa in Osrhoene (93-154: three Plates). 
The document, written in Syriac on leather, covers the 
sale of a slave at Edessa in May, 243; it was recovered 
at Dura. The authors first present a translation, made 


by Professor Charles C. Torrey. Then with competence 
and thoroughness they proceed to discuss the various 
questions upon which the contract can be made to 
throw light. The subtitles are The Document; The Le- 
gal Transaction; The Constitution of Edessa; The 
Chronology of Edessa. There is naturally no discussion 
of the language of the document, which is Semitic. 

The final paper, by Michael I. Rostovtzeff, is en- 
titled Dura and the Problem of Parthian Art (157- 
304: 85 Figures). Professor Rostovtzeff’s paper is di- 
vided into two parts, entitled respectively The Parthian 
Empire and Its Art (157-194), and Dura (195-299). 
The first part considers, first, art in Persia and Parthia, 
and then art in the Parthian Satrapies and in the Iran- 
ized countries outside the Parthian Empire. Professor 
Rostovtzeff believes that Parthian art has generally 
been neglected and misunderstood largely because of 
the scarcity of material. The apparent crudeness is not 
merely barbarization. Attention is called to rock carv- 
ings, coins, and gems. In the second part Professor 
Rostovtzeff shows that Dura might be expected to yield 
information on Parthian art; he then gives sections on 
Plan of the City and Architecture; Sculpture and 
the Minor Arts; Religious Painting; Secular Art, The 
Graffiti and Dipinti of Dura and the Related Monu- 
ments; The Palmyrene and the Sassanian Frescoes at 
Dura; The Flying Gallop; Conclusions. The concluding 
sentence may be quoted (299): 


...Further study will certainly modify my analysis 
in many points, will change, perhaps invalidate, some 
of my statements, but I am sure that it will confirm my 
most important point, which is that without the stud 
of this art our understanding of the history of art bot: 
in the Orient and in the West in the time of the late 
Roman Empire and the early Middle Ages will be in- 
complete and in many points erroneous. 


Professor Rostovtzeff’s bibliographical apparatus is 
as usual very generous and his illustrations very illumi- 
nating. 
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NOTE ON PROPERTIUS 1.16.38 


In Propertius 1.16.37-38 the excluded lover is ad- 
dressing the door of his lady’s house. The consensus of 
the manuscripts gives: 


te non ulla meae laesit petulantia linguae, 
quae solet irato dicere tota loco.... 


The trouble with the passage lies in the pentameter. 
In the first place it is generally admitted that tota = 
omnia cannot be accepted in an Augustan author; it is 
an obvious anachronism. Secondly, irato. . .loco, though 
it has been defended, is not Latin. One way of emenda- 
tion, and a very popular way, has been to regard quae 
as nominative singular (referring to petulantia linguae) 
and to extract from tota some other word to be the 
object of dicere. The main objection to such a solution 


is that it leaves the pentameter rather pointless: ‘You . 


have never been insulted by my tongue, which can be 
very insulting in certain situations’. Another way has 
been to take quae as neuter plural and to seek in fota a 
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subject to solet. This gives excellent sense; the pen- 
tameter then specifies the kind of petulantia referred to. 
Compare 1.6.10 quae solet irato tristis amica viro. But 
neither the one nor the other gives us any help with 
irato. . .loco. However, the elusive subject to solet may 
just as well be concealed in irato. . .loco as in tota. The 
late Professor J. S. Phillimore, in his edition of the text 
of Propertius (Oxford Classical Text Series, 1901), 
looked tentatively in that direction. We need only in- 
sert one letter and alter another to get a pentameter 
which fits the situation like a glove: 

te non ulla meae laesit petulantia linguae, 

quae solet ira tuo dicere mota loco.... 

The sense here is, ‘The sort of thing that anger is wont 
to say, expelled from your place’ (i. e. from the house), 
(or, if we read suo, ‘expelled from his due place’, i. e. 
from his lady’s chamber). Such personification (tra = 
tratus) is certainly Propertian enough. Compare 3.5.4 
nec bibit e gemma divite nostra sitis; 4.9.62 nec tulit iratam 
tanua clausa sitim (sitim = the thirsty Hercules); 
2.16.36 turpis amor surdis auribus esse solet; 2.20.31 
atque inter Tityi volucres mea poena vagetur (mea poena 
= avis quae me puniat). Once ira tuo became irato in 
the manuscripts, the meaningless mota would invite cor- 
rection, and tota (= omnia) would seem an excellently 
neat emendation to an age of scholarship which could 
accept exterminium nescit (4.9.70) without a blush. 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY Joun H. McLean 


CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 


The Fortnightly—September, Lachish: A Romance of 
Palestine Exploration, Norman Bentwich [the writ- 
ing on the inscribed sherds found this year at Lachish 
give us “‘...a picture, or at least the tattered scrap 
of a picture, of the last throes of the struggle be- 
tween Judah and Babylon...."]; January, Rhodes 
and Cyprus, Stanley Casson [‘‘Our enlarged knowl- 
edge of the status of Cyprus in Homeric days sug- 
gests that in this island may be found the clues to 
many obscurities in Aegean pre-history. Perhaps the 
hitherto undeciphered Minoan script may yield its 
secrets to the persuasions of Cypriot discovery. For 
Cyprus is the only place in the Mediterranean where 
the Minoan script seems to have survived into Hel- 
lenic times... .’’]. 

The French Review—March, Review, unfavorable, by 
Isidore Silver, of William B. Cornelia, The Classical 
Sources of the Nature References in Ronsard’s Po- 
etry. 

The Harvard Theological Review—April, 1935, The 
Internal Senses in Latin, Arabic, and Hebrew Philo- 
sophic Texts, Harry Austryn Wolfson; The Text of 
the Bible and the Script and Art of Tours, Leslie 
Webber Jones; July, Early Orphism and Kindred Re- 
ligious Movements, Martin P. Nilsson; October, Nu- 
men Inest: ‘Animism’ in Greek and Roman Re- 


ligion, Herbert Jennings Rose; The Universal Famine 
Under Claudius, Kenneth Sperber Gapp. 


The Illustrated London News—August 24, Persian Art 


to be Shown in Leningrad: Russia’s Golden Treasures 
{seven colored photographic illustrations and a de- 
scriptive note by Arthur Upham Pope. ‘“‘Among ex- 
hibits that will make notable the International Exhi- 
bition of Persian Art to be opened in Leningrad in 
September, the great Russian treasure of Scythian 
and Sarmathian gold and bronze will furnish the most 
sensational objects. ..."’}; Homer in Plus Fours: Be- 
ing an Appreciation <, very unfavorable, by C. K. 
A.,> of “‘The Odyssey of Homer’, Translated by 
T. E. Shaw; August 31, Roman Painted Shields and 
Temple Sculptures from Dura-Europos: The Famous 
Syrian Site Yields Fresh Treasure, Clark Hopkins 
[with seven photographic illustrations and three re- 
construction drawings]; 

September 7, A Great City That Resisted Baby- 
lon: Fresh Revelations at Mari Abu Kemal, in Syria; 
a Magnificent Royal Palace; and Art Relics from the 
Goddess Ishtar’s Temple, André Parrot [with twelve 
photographic illustrations including two air views. 
“..The main result of this campaign was the dis- 
covery of an immense palace built at the end of the 
third millennium B. C. and destroyed by Hammu- 
rabi, king of Babylon, about two thousand years 
B. C....The palace contained two schoolrooms, in 
which were found the earthen benches, each still in 
position... .’’]; September 14, Two Iraq Sites Over 
5,000 Years Old: Fresh Discoveries at Tell Asmar, 
Source of the First-Known Sumerian Cult-Statues, 
and at Khafaje, Which Later Yielded Similar Types 
of Early Religious Sculpture, Henry Frankfort [with 
twenty photographic illustrations. ‘‘. . .The main re- 
sult, however, of this year’s work is a considerable in- 
crease of our knowledge of the relative chronology 
and the succession of the early periods of Mesopo- 
tamian civilisation’’]; September 21, Permanent Pro- 
paganda for Italian Imperialism: Rome’s Past Glories 
[five photographic illustrations, with a brief descrip- 
tive note, of ‘‘. ..the four huge mural maps erected in 
the Via Dell’ Impero, showing the expansion of the 
Roman Empire”’]; A New Archaeological Site in 
Iraq: The First Discoveries at Ishchali; Ishtar-Kiti- 
tum’s Sanctuary; and Art Relics, Henry Frankfort 
[with five photographic illustrations and one recon- 
struction drawing]; September 28, The Seven-Gated 
City of Sargon and Sennacherib: New Revelations at 
Khorsabad on the Site of Dur Sharrukin (built by 
Sargon in the 8th Century B. C.) Which for a Short 
Time Replaced Nineveh as Capital of Assyria, Gor- 
don Loud [with ten photographic illustrations, one 
air view, one reconstruction drawing, and one re- 
construction painting. ‘‘.. . Although traces of paint- 
ed wall decoration were found throughout all the 
buildings within the citadel, we were especially for- 
tunate here <, i.e. in the nobleman’s house,> in ob- 
taining evidence sufficiently complete to enable Mr. 
Altman to restore in colour the entire face of one of 
the walls of the ‘reception room’, 31 metres in length 
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October 5, The Heretic Pharaoh’s Harem: Fresh 
Discoveries in and Around Akhenaten’s Palace at 
Tell El-Amarna, Where He Established a New Re- 
ligion and Built a ‘‘Mushroom” Capital of Egypt in 
the 14th Century B. C., J. D. S. Pendlebury [with 
eight photographic illustrations and one reconstruc- 
tion drawing]; October 19, New Revelations of An- 
cient Athens: Surprising Evidence Yielded by This 
Year’s Excavations in the Agora; Neolithic and Later 
Burials; With Art Relics Down to Roman Times, 
Theodore Leslie Shear [with ten photographic illus- 
trations, one pictorial plan, and twelve color repro- 
ductions. ‘‘... Archaeological research always pro- 
duces unexpected results, but nothing could be more 
surprising than to find a cemetery in the market- 
place of Athens. Obviously the burials must have 
been made prior to the time when the area was se- 
lected as an Agora....The earliest burial is signifi- 
cant for the ethnological history of Athens, because 
it dates from the Neolithic period, probably 3,000 
B.C....But most of the burials—twenty-one in all— 
belong to the Geometric Age, the ninth and eighth 
centuries B. C....’’]; November 23, Tapping a New 
Archaeological Source in North Syria: The First Dis- 
coveries at Chagar Bazar, in the Habur Region; A 
Mound Containing Remains of Fifteen Superim- 
posed Settlements Yields Art Relics Dating From 
About 4,000 to 1,500 B. C., M. E. I. Mallowan [with 
twenty - four photographic illustrations and one 
sketch map]; 

January 11, Two Glimpses of Civilization in the 
Making, C. K. A. [with three photographic illustra- 
tions. This is an uncritical appreciation of E, A. 
Speiser, Excavations at Tepe Gawra, Volume I: 
Levels I-VIII, and William C. Hayes, Royal Sarco- 
phagi of the XVIII Dynasty]; January 18, Light on 
the ‘Dark Age” of the Northern Sudan: Nubian 
Tombs Containing Art Relics and Signs of Slave- 
sacrifice at a Master’s Burial—Between the 4th and 
6th Centuries A. D.; Remarkable Discoveries at Fir- 
ka, L. P. Kirwan. 

Isis—December, Incunable Editions of Pliny’s Historia 
Naturalis, Arnold C. Klebs; Review, very favorable, 
by R. C. Archibald, of O. Neugebauer, Vorlesungen 
tiber Geschichte der Antiken Mathematischen Wis- 
senschaften, Erster Band: Vorgriechische Mathema- 
tik; Review, generally unfavorable, by W. J. Wilson, 
of Arthur John Hopkins, Alchemy, Child of Greek 
Philosophy; Review, unfavorable, by Mary Cather- 
ine Welborn, of J. H. Baxter and Charles Johnson, 
Medieval Latin Word-list from British and Irish 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


Sources; Review, favorable, by George Sarton, of 
Konrad Bohner, Geschichte der Cecidologie. 


The Journal of Philosophy—September 12, Review, 


very favorable, by R. S., of Francis Macdonald Corn- 
ford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge; September 26, 
Review, generally favorable, by R. S., of Ernst Hoff- 
man, Platonismus und Mystik im Altertum; October 
10, The Fundamental Conceptions of Plato’s Meta- 
physics, Raphael Demos; Review, favorable, by G. A. 
Tawney, of G. C. Field, Plato and His Contempo- 
raries; Review, favorable, by J. H. Randall, Jr., of 
Lane Cooper, Aristotle, Galileo, and the Tower of 
Pisa; October 24, Review, unfavorable, by R. S., 
of Harold Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Preso- 
cratic Philosophy; November 7, Review, favorable, 
by R. S., of Glenn R. Morrow, Studies in the Platonic 
Epistles; Review, mildly favorable, by T. M. G., of 
Klaus Reich, Kant und die Ethik der Griechen; Re- 
view, generally unfavorable, by T. M. G., of M. B. 
Foster, The Political Philosophies of Plato and He- 
gel; December 19, Review, favorable, by Raphael 
Demos, of Aline Lion, ’ANAMNH2I® and the A Priori; 
January 16, Review, favorable, by R. S., of L. -M. 
Régis, L’Opinion selon Aristote; February 27, Re- 
view, generally favorable, by R. S., of Philip Wheel- 
wright, Aristotle: From Natural Science; Psychology; 
the Nicomachean Ethics; Review, generally unfavor- 
able, by R. McK., of Josef Gredt, Die Aristotelisch- 
Thomistische Philosophie. 


The Journal of Religion—July, Brief review, favorable, 


by Millar Burrows, of William Frederic Badé, A 
Manual of Excavation in the Near East; October, 
Review, uncritical, by Shirley Jackson Case, of Cyril 
Bailey, Religion in Virgil; Review, generally favor- 
able, by Shirley Jackson Case, of Erwin R. Good- 
enough, By Light, Light: The Mystic Gospel of 
Hellenistic Judaism; January, Acquisition of the Co- 
dex Alexandrinus By England, Matthew Spinka 
[‘‘... <the> interesting story of the acquisition of the 
precious Codex Alexandrinus, which was presented to 
King Charles I in the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century by Patriarch Cyril Lucaris of Constanti- 
nople, still remains to some extent hidden in ob- 
scurity. The central figure of this story, besides the 
patriarch himself, is the English ambassador to 
the Sublime Porte, Sir Thomas Roe, whose volumi- 
nous correspondence is the chief source of our knowl- 
edge of it... .’’]; Review, mildly favorable, by Ernest 
Cadman Colwell, of Henry A. Sanders, A Third- 
Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Paul. 
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